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chase of Louisiana upon similar grounds hardly does justice to the 
former negotiation. The Central American Court of Justice is at 
Cartago, and not at San Jose, Costa Rica (p. 451). Pan-American 
conferences have not been held every five years since 1901, nor was 
the last at "Santiago of Chili in 191 1" (p. 451). The English colony 
of Dominica frequently appears where Santo Domingo is meant (p. 327 
thrice, 330, 349) and the Tasmanian island of Bruni for the Bornean 
sultanate of Brunei (p. 286). Misprints of dates are too frequent for 
such a work: Gray's entrance into the Columbia was May 11, 1792, and 
not in 1791 (pp. 93 and 148) ; the treaty of 1842 and not that of 1846 
regulated the navigation of the St. John's (p. 346) ; the mediation be- 
tween Haiti and Santo Domingo was in 1911 and not in 1851 (p. 384) 
and the Payne-Aldrich Act was passed in 1909 (p. 470). To let 
" satisfactorially " (p. 466) and a " statute of Frederick the Great " 
(p. 467) pass into print may strike a responsive chord in the under- 
graduate's heart if it does not clear his mind. 

There are a number of maps, some colored, some inserted in the text. 
The former are generally good. That showing the growth of the con- 
sular service might have given way to one adequately delineating the 
territorial acquisitions. The one illustrating the development of the 
diplomatic service is useful, but some of the dates need revision. The 
inset maps suffer from the faults of their class. They are not clear, 
particularly when boundary lines are sought to be shown. 

Many of the errors pointed out can easily be corrected in a later 
edition, but that a clear conception of the development of American 
foreign policies can be secured by the narrative and chronological 
method is not demonstrated by the volume offered. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 

The Fighting Cheyennes. By George Bird Grinnell. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1915. Pp. viii, 431.) 
Of some twenty wild tribes formerly ranging the great Plains from 
Canada to the Mexican border, one of the most important, owing chiefly 
to their central position adjoining the overland trails, was that of the 
Cheyenne, or as they call themselves Dsitsistas, nearly equivalent to 
" kinsmen ". Formerly of eastern Minnesota, they drifted across the 
Missouri; and for eighty years past have lived in two divisions, widely 
separated but keeping up a friendly intercourse, viz., the northern, rang- 
ing chiefly along the North Platte in company with the Sioux and 
Northern Arapaho, and now gathered upon a reservation in Montana, 
and the southern, much the larger division, ranging south from the 
Arkansas, in company with the Kiowa, Comanche, and Southern 
Arapaho, and now residing with them in western Oklahoma. The 
whole tribe at its best may have numbered 3500 souls or perhaps 800 
warriors. The latest census gives 1420 for the northern and i860 for 
the southern division. 
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The author of this latest contribution to tribal history has a long 
and intimate acquaintance with the Northern Cheyenne, but his knowl- 
edge of the Southern and more important division is comparatively 
limited, and the difference is at once apparent as soon as he leads his 
readers south of the Arkansas. The bias of the work is indicated in 
its title. From frequent listening to their own narratives of old-time 
warlike deeds the visitor may unconsciously imbibe their own idea of 
their superior valor, but while the Cheyenne are truculent and hot- 
headed, and correspondingly hard to deal with, there is nothing in their 
history to show that they were better fighters than their neighbors. In 
1837, matched against Indians, they were completely routed by the 
Kiowa, a smaller tribe, with the loss of every man of their best warrior 
company, 48 in all. In 1868, on Arikaree Fork in Colorado, Colonel 
Forsyth with 53 plainsmen, fighting on foot in the open, successfully 
held off some 500 picked and mounted warriors for eight days, inflict- 
ing considerable loss, until relieved. The Cheyenne speak of this en- 
gagement as a fairly even encounter. In the outbreak of 1874-1875 
the Comanche took the initiative and were the last to surrender. In the 
Fort Kearney and Custer massacres the Sioux were the principals and 
the Indians outnumbered the soldiers fifteen to one. 

The principal events in Cheyenne history for the last hundred years 
are sketched in interesting fashion, chiefly from Indian reminiscence, 
with occasional reference to other sources of information. All of these 
events are a part of the general history of the plains and have been 
repeatedly written up by Bourke, Mooney, Robinson, and others, as well 
as in published official reports. We get few new facts, but we get the 
Indian viewpoint and incidentally much valuable light upon Indian 
belief and custom. The story is simply told, with none of the exag- 
gerated statement and impossible happenings common to Indian '" best 
sellers". Of all these, probably the Forsyth fight has been most sensa- 
tionalized, although the plain fact of 50 men against 500 would seem 
to be sufficiently heroic. The Chivington massacre by Colorado volun- 
teers comes in again for deserved condemnation, and the Fort Robinson 
tragedy closes the story of resistance to inevitable fate. 

In many places, particularly in the chapters dealing with events in 
the south, there is a looseness and vagueness of statement inseparable 
from a work based largely on the recollections of illiterate informants, 
but which could easily have been corrected from official and other 
published sources. Thus the Lone Wolf of 1837 is confused with his 
grandson of the outbreak of 1874, and it is stated that he died "not 
long ago ", the actual date being 1879. It is stated that " a Comanche " 
brought the pipe, i. e., the invitation for a general rising, to the 
Cheyenne, the author being apparently not aware that this was Quana 
Parker, half-breed chief of the Comanche, and the ablest and most 
famous character in the history of the confederated tribes. He com- 
manded in person at Adobe Walls, where, as he stated to the reviewer. 
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he led 700 warriors, but — with a smile — " no use Indians fight adobe ". 
In his account of the disposition of the Cheyenne prisoners after the 
surrender the author says that " about 25 " were selected and sent to 
Florida, " where they were held five years ". The official statement is 
33, and they were held exactly three years. Of the Dull Knife flight 
from Fort Reno he says, " of the 300 Indians 60 or 70 were fighting 
men ". The official Record of Engagements says 335 Indians, including 
89 men. 

The most notable instance of this defect is in the account of the 
great Medicine Lodge treaty of 1867, by which the southern tribes 
were assigned their final reservations. Speaking of the slowness of 
the Cheyenne, he adds, " apparently the Cheyennes did come in and 
sign, though definite information as to this is lacking ". The Cheyenne, 
as one of the principal tribes concerned, certainly did come in and 
affix their signatures, and their coming, as described to the present 
reviewer by Senator Henderson, one of the commission, and Major 
Stouch, in charge of the escort of Seventh Infantry (not Seventh 
Cavalry) troops, was the dramatic event of the gathering. They came 
on full charge, several hundred naked painted warriors, yelling and 
firing their guns as they rode, every man with a belt of cartridges 
around his waist and a smaller bunch fastened at his wrist. " I con- 
fess ", said the senator, " I thought we were in peril ". 

As a compendium of Indian reminiscence from the Indian stand- 
point, obtained directly from the actors concerned, the work has a 
peculiar interest, and it is of value for the sidelight it throws upon 
tribal belief and custom. As history it is lacking in exactness. 

James Mooney. 

The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, Nineteenth President of 
the United States. By Charles Richard Williams. In two 
volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton MifHin Com- 
pany. 1914. Pp. xiv, 540; ix, 488.) 

The civil career of Rutherford B. Hayes is particularly distinguished 
for two reasons: first, because he was the only president whose elec- 
tion was gravely doubted and who came into office with a clouded title, 
and secondly, because of the pivotal importance of his administration 
in marking the re-establishment of civil rule after the gigantic struggle 
between the states. There was much else in his life of real historical 
interest. He was one of the best types of the American soldier. Enter- 
ing the army with no knowledge of war, he fought bravely in more than 
twoscore battles and after four years of fighting he had developed not 
indeed into a great general but into a resolute and disciplined officer, 
who would have done credit to any army. His service as a member 
of Congress and as a governor of Ohio proved him to be a public man 
with no tendency to the fervent oratory so characteristic of that time. 



